I883]        STRAKOSCH'S APPRECIATION

conservatism which can scarce believe what it has seen;
with the understanding which is not sure of itself, and
hence fears to betray itself.

In the audience, however, was old Maurice Strakosch,
who knew the artists of both hemispheres. He fairly ran
across to Irving Place and up to a house full of musical
celebrities, several pupils and friends of Madame Ruders-
dorff, Bohemians who dared offer welcome to a midnight
caller. Emma Thursby was among them, and she tells
how the great man, crimson with enthusiasm, trembled
with his agitation as he called every one about him to give
his criticism of the event in the broad, sweeping, affection-
ate terms of one who knew whereof he spoke and really
knew that he knew:

"I have to-night witnessed a wonderful event. I have
been to see fA Parisian Romance.' The actor who played
the Baron Chevrial was unknown till to-night. To-
morrow he will be famous. My friends, it is the birth of a
great career, the coming of a great artist! A GREAT
artist! And do you know who he is ? He is Richie, our
Richie, Richie Mansfield!"

Next morning Mansfield woke up to find himself indeed
famous. Famous in his twenty-sixth year! Yet David
Garrick, as "a young gentleman who never before ap-
peared on any stage/' electrified London, in " King Rich-
ard III," in his twenty-fifth year. Edwin Booth in his
twenty-fifth year made his first metropolitan triumph as
Hamlet. Henry Irving was somewhat older, in his
thirtieth year, when he made his first emphatic individual
success as Mathias in "The Bells." In other instances,
genius in great actors usually manifested itself later. On
the contrary, it is generally in evidence much earlier in
women.
